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SHORT   LETTER 


TO 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  GEORGE  CANNING. 


SIR, 

IT  is  so  highly  interesting  to  Protestants  to 
know  the  exact  position,  which  their  cause  now 
holds, — and  the  influence  which  your  opinions 
and  conduct  must  have  upon  it  is  obviously  so 
important, — that  I  shall  offer  no  apology  for 
endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  is  the  last  de- 
termination which  you  have  formed  upon  this 
subject.  For  this  purpose,  I  will  take  the  li- 
berty of  examining  a  few  leading  particulars  in 
the  speeches  which  you  have  delivered  in  Par- 
liament since  I  before  had  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing you :  and  it  is  with  as  much  satisfac- 
tion to  myself,  as  it  can  be  to  my  readers,  that  I 
hope  to  comprise  all  that  I  shall  say  on  the 
present  occasion  within  a  very  narrow  compass. 
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And,  first,  I  cannot  but  express  the  gratifica- 
tion, which  I  have  felt,  as  a  humble  but  zealous 
advocate  of  the  Protestant  Cause,  in  perusing 
several  passages  of  the  speech  which  you  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  last.  In 
particular,  I  rejoiced  to  read  what  follows  :— 
"  He  (Mr.  Canning)  was  prepared  to  say,  that 
"  he  would  not  prematurely  stir  up  the  feelings 
"  of  the  people  of  England  for  a  theoretic, 
"  though  essential  good.  He  expected  the  dawn 
"  of  a  better  day,  but  he  would  not  precipitate 
"  its  appearance.  He  knew  that  the  present 
"  darkness  would  (and  he  hoped  speedily)  be 
"  succeeded  by  a  light  which  would  illuminate 
"  the  prospect;  and,  knowing  this,  he  would 
"  not,  for  the  sake  of  freedom  of  conscience, 
"  force  the  conscience  of  others. — (Cheers.)  He 
"  spoke  out  thus  plainly  his  intentions." 

Sir,  I  need  not  say,  that  I  am  one  of  those 
who  are  involved  in  this  darkness,  which  you 
venture  to  predict  will  be  so  speedily  dispelled. 
Our  number  is,  at  present,  very  large,  and  it  is 
our  pride,  our  boast,  the  theme  of  our  grateful, 
heartfelt,  acknowledgment,  that  our  Sovereign 
himself  has  been  pleased  expressly  and  so- 
lemnly to  place  himself  at  our  head.  With  a 
firmness  and  determination  worthy  of  the  illus- 
trious stock  from  which  he  is  descended,  with 
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the  frankness  and  manly  candour  becoming  the 
King  of  a  free  people,  with  due  veneration  for 
that  pure  faith,  of  which  he  is  the  hereditary 
and  the  sworn  defender,  he  has  been  pleased  to 
allay  every  uncomfortable  surmise,  which  the 
selection  of  you,  as  his  chief  minister,  must 
otherwise  have  caused.  He  has  voluntarily  an- 
nounced to  the  most  exalted  members  of  our 
hierarchy,  for  the  information  of  their  brethren, 
and  through  them,  of  the  people  at  large,  that 
he  is  unalterably  attached  to  the  religion  of  his 
fathers, — that  he  sees  and  will  repel  the  danger 
which  must  follow  the  removal  of  those  safe- 
guards, with  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
(a  phrase  of  which  I  am  not  yet  ashamed)  has 
fenced  and  protected  our  Protestant  Church, — 
and  that  the  Oath  which  he  took  at  his  corona- 
tion, has  bound  him  for  ever  to  reject  every 
specious  pretence  of  political  expediency,  which 
may  be  urged  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose. 
I  repeat,  that  this  assurance,  so  solemnly  given, 
far  more  than  counterbalances  any  apprehen- 
sion, which  the  apparent  triumph  of  the  cause 
of  liberalism  in  several  recent  appointments 
would  otherwise  excite. 

Sir,  I  am  only  doing  an  act  of  justice  to  you, 
in  acknowledging,   that  nothing  can  be  more 
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gratifying,  or  more  satisfactory,  than  the  manner 
in  which  you  accommodate  yourself  to  this  new 
state  of  things;  and  I  cannot  but  augur  from  it 
the  happiest  results  to  the  public  tranquillity. 
"  You  are  now  prepared  to  say  that  you  will 
"  not  prematurely  stir  up  the  feelings  of  the 
"  people  of  England."      Nay  further,   and  to 
evince  the  entire  sincerity  with  which  you  speak, 
you  are  pleased  to  characterize  the  object  itself, 
at   which   you   have   so  long  been   aiming,  as 
merely  "  a  theoretic,    though   essential   good.' 
That  this  description  contains  some  very  sound 
and  important  meaning,  I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt ;  but  it  is  probably  a  consequence  of  that 
thick  darkness  in  which  I  am  involved,  that  I 
am  unable  to  perceive  how  a  merely  "  theoretic" 
good  can,  at  the  same  time,  be  "  essential."     I 
am  still  more  unable  to  comprehend,  how  that 
which  we  have  often  heard  described  by  you,  as 
the  greatest  practical  evil  which  can  afflict  the 
land,  that  which  was  "  persecution,"  two  years 
ago,  and  "  oppression"  two  months  ago,  is  now 
only  a  theoretic  evil,  which  may  well  wait  on 
your  convenience  for  its  cure.     In  truth,  my 
difficulty  becomes  the  greater  when  I  take  any 
retrospect,  however  brief,  of  your  language  or 
your  conduct  on  this  question.     For  instance— 
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so  lately  as  on  the  7th  of  March  last,  you  sup- 
ported with  much  apparent  warmth,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  with  the  most  entire  sincerity,  the  following 
motion   of  Sir   Francis   Burdett : — "  That   this 
"  House  is  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  taking 
"  into  immediate  consideration  the  laws  inflict- 
<;  ing  penalties  on  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
"  subjects,  with  the  view  of  removing  them.''    So 
earnest  were  you  in  enforcing  the  propriety  of 
acceding  to  this  motion,  that  you  scrupled  not 
to  assure  the  House,  that  the  very  same  measure 
had  been  repeatedly  adopted  before.     In  parti- 
cular, you  were  pleased  to  say,  and  to  taunt  the 
Master  of  the  Roils  for  his  ignorance  in  not 
knowing,  that  in  1812  you  had  carried,  by  the 
largest  majority  ever  obtained  on  this  question, 
"  a  resolution,  which  was  nearly  the  same  as 
"  that  proposed  by  the  Honourable  Baronet,  with 
"  this  difference,  that,  as  it  was  then  drawing 
"  near  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  your  reso- 
"  lution,  in    1812,  pledged  the  House  to  take 
"  these  laws  into  consideration  early  the  next 
"  session." 

Sir,  my  own  recollection  of  the  tenor  of  your 
motion  in  1812,  differed  so  widely  from  what  you 
were  pleased  to  say  respecting  it,  that,  in  order 
to  satisfy  myself,  I  did  that  which  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  do  in  similar  cases,  I  referred  to  au- 
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thoritative  documents,  and  in  the  Votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  under  date  of  June  22d, 
1812,  I  found  the  following  :• — 

"  That  this  House  will,  early  in  the  next  ses- 
"  sion  of  parliament,  take  into  its  consideration 
"  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  his  Majesty's 
"  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and 
"  Ireland;  with  a  view  to  such  a  final  and  con- 
"  dilatory  adjustment  as  may  be  conducive  to 
"  the  peace  and  strength  of  the  United  King- 
"  dom,  to  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  Esta- 
"  blishment,  and  to  THE  GENERAL  SATISFACTION 

"  AND    CONCORD    OF    ALL    CLASSES    OF    HIS    MA- 


JESTY'S  SUBJECTS." 


Such  was  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
in  1812,  and  of  which  you  affirm,  that  it  was  the 
same  in  substance  (bating  the  difference  arising 
from  the  different  periods  of  the  two  sessions) 
with  that  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  which  declared 
"  the  necessity  of  taking  into  immediate  con- 
"  sideration  the  laws  inflicting  penalties  on  his 
"  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  with  the 
"  view  of  removing  them." 

To  men  of  plain  understanding, — to  those,  at 
least,  who  are  involved  in  that  darkness,  which 
you  are  at  present  too  wise  to  attempt  to  re- 
move,— these  two  resolutions  appear  to  convey 
meanings  of  a  very  opposite  character.  And  if 
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it  were  otherwise  possible  to  confound  them,  yet 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  seve- 
rally proposed,  and  the  speeches  with  which 
they  were  introduced,  would  make  the  discre- 
pancy between  them  still  more  striking.  You, 
Sir,  in  1812,  were  the  advocate  of  concession  to 
men,  who  had  previously,  in  their  petitions  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  declared,  "  that  any 
"  arrangement  founded  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
"  satisfaction  and  security,  and  extending  to 
"  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  civil  constitu- 
"  tion  of  their  country,  will  meet  with  their 
"  grateful  concurrence;"  and  in  pleading  their 
cause,  you  were  forward  to  proclaim,  that  "  the 
"  condition  of  security  to  the  Protestant  Church 
"  was  absolutely  indispensable." 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tended for  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the 
claims  of  those,  who,  in  their  numerous  peti- 
tions presented  to  your  Honourable  House,  ex- 
pressly avowed  their  demand  for  the  "  total,  un- 
"  conditional,  unqualified  repeal  of  all  the  laws 
"  imposing  on  them  any  disability."  And  the 
Honourable  Baronet,  faithful  as  he  always  is  to 
the  cause  which  he  supports,  and  with  the  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  frankness  of  language  which 
become  an  English  gentleman,  urged  the  House, 
in  terms  of  the  strongest  import,  to  listen  to  the 
prayers  of  the-  petitioners, — in  other  words,  to 
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grant  this  total,  unconditional,  unqualified  re- 
peal. Such,  Sir,  was  the  character  of  the  reso- 
lution, which  you  gravely  tell  us  was  nearly 
the  same  with  your  own  in  1812,  and  from  the 
rejection  of  which,  if  it  should  be  rejected,  you 
felt  it  your  duty  to  warn  the  House,  that  "  con- 
"  sequences  must  be  expected  to  follow,  which 
"  words  were  not  adequate  to  express" 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  proposition,  re- 
jected by  a  majority  of  your  House  in  spite  of 
this  awful  warning,  was  "  but  two  months 
"  dead, — nay,  not  so  much,  not  two,"  when  you 
discovered,  that  it  may  with  perfect  justice, 
with  perfect  security,  and,  above  all,  with  per- 
fect convenience,  be  suffered  to  remain  defunct 
ad  Grcecas  Calendas.  \  rejoice  that  you  have 
come  to  this  conclusion,  and  I  earnestly  wish 
that  you  may  long  continue  to  act  upon  it.  I 
rejoice,  too,  that  a  pious,  but  not  very  confident, 
hope,  expressed  by  you  on  the  7th  of  March,  is 
in  the  course  of  being  fulfilled. — "  He  (Mr. 
"  Canning)  trusted  that  the  failure  of  this  mea- 
"  sure,  if  it  should  fail,  \vill  be  received  by  those 
"  who  will  be  sufferers  by  that  event  with  tran- 
"  quil  resignation,  rather  than  in  any  unseemly 
"  manner.  God  send  it  may  be  so !  God  grant 
"  us  time  for  considering  this  question  !  for  he 
"  could  not  get  rid  of  the  impression  which  was 
"  avowed  by  him  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  this 
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u  question  was  before  the  House, — that  the  longer 
"  its  settlement  is  deferred.,  the  more  danger  will 
"  such  delay  involve  /" 

Sir,  though  I  do  not  profess  to  perceive,  ex- 
actly, the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  in  your 
prayer  for  time  and  the  reason  on  which  it  is 
here  founded,  yet  I  am  unwilling  to  ascribe  the 
inaccuracy  to  yourself;  I  will  rather  suppose 
that  some  misapprehension  of  the  Reporter  has 
produced  this  seeming  inconsequence : — but  at 
any  rate,  enough,  I  think,  is  manifest,  to  make 
ordinary  men,  after  hearing  or  reading  what  you 
then  said,  marvel  a  little  in  meeting  with  the 
following  passage  in  your  speech  of  Tuesday 
last;  "  I  look  alone  for  the  progress  of  the  Ca- 
"  tholic  Cause  to  the  good  sense  and  good  feel- 

'  ing  of  the  people  of  both  countries  (hear, 
"  hear}.  And  that  progress  can  only  be  re- 
"  tarded  by  any  inconsiderate  effort  to  provoke 
"  opinion  among  one  class,  or  stifle  it  with  the 
"  opposite,  at  the  risk  of  a  convulsion  in  one  or 
"  the  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  (hear, 
"  hear).  I  freely  avow,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
"  precipitate  convulsion  in  either,  therefore  / 
"  will  not  raise  hopes  that  might  be  marred,  nor 
"  hold  out  too  sanguine  expectations,  without  see- 
61  ing  a  moral  prospect  of  their  being  realized" 

—"  Much,  then,  as  I  value  carrying  this  mea- 


"  sure  for  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland, — and  I 
"  estimate  it  at  a  very  high  rate, — I  will  not 
"  provoke,  even  for  that  purpose,  the  sort  of 
"  passive  resistance,  which  might,  I  fear,  be 
"  aroused  in  this  country  (hear,  hear) ; — against 
"  that  feeling  I  confess  I  am  not  prepared  to 
"  run" — "  Let  me,  then,  hear  no  more  of  the  ac- 
"  cusation,  that  I  mean  to  press  this  question 
"  sternly  upon  the  feelings  of  Englishmen.  If 
"  I  were  asked,  whether  I  think  their  prejudices 
"  upon  this  point  have  slept? — I  would  say,  I 
"  believe  it  is  a  sleep  from  which,  if  prematurely 
"  aroused,  they  might  be  awoke  with  gigantic 
"  strength" 

Now  all  this,  "  though  I  most  powerfully  and 
"  potently  believe"  it,  and  though  I  cannot  but 
think  it  infinitely  wiser  and  more  becoming  an 
English  statesman,  than  the  violent,  and  (pardon 
me,  when  I  say  it,)  almost  inflammatory  language 
and  sentiment  in  which  you  indulged  on  the  two 
immediately  preceding  discussions, — yet,  I  own, 
it  excites  my  admiration.  I  admire, — not  that 
your  uncommon  vigour  of  intellect  should  im- 
prove every  passing  event,  and  turn  it  to  the 
best  account, — not  that  you  should  grow  wiser, 
as  you  grow  older ; — but  that  you  should  grow 
so  very  much  wiser  in  so  very  short  a  space  of 
time; — above  all,  that  you  should,  apparently 


without  any  effort,  attain  at  once  to  that  highest 
point  of  human  wisdom,  the  power  of  knowing 
and  acknowledging  that  you  have  been  in  error ; 
the  capacity,  in  short,  of  eating  up,  at  a  single 
mouthful,  every  unwise  or  mischievous  senti- 
ment you  may  have  expressed  on  a  great  ques- 
tion of  national  policy  during  half  of  your  poli- 
tical life, — and,  after  the  most  grievous  and 
the  wildest  aberrations,  should  return  to  the 
very  point  of  .sober  discretion  from  which  you 
started  fifteen  years  ago.  This  it  is  which 
chiefly  excites  my  admiration,  and  which,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  places  you  quite  alone 
among  statesmen, — far  above  all  comparison 
with  any  of  the  vulgar  herd  of  politicians  of 
whom  I  have  ever  read  or  heard. 

Sir, — In  the  tone  and  temper  which  you  now 
exhibit,  I  anticipate  nothing  but  gratification  on 
your  part,  when  I  venture  to  refute  a  mistate- 
ment  (doubtless  unintentional)  in  your  speech 
of  March  the  7th,  on  a  point  pretty  nearly  con- 
nected with  your  present  views  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  question. 

It  had  not,  I  believe,  escaped  your  notice, 
that,  at  p.  35  of  my  former  Letter  to  you,  I  ven- 
tured to  remind  you,  that,  in  May  1813,  you  had 
expressly  declared,  that  "  if  the  boon  proffered 
"  by  Parliament"  (the  Bill  of  that  year  for  re- 
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moving  the  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
on  certain  conditions,  and  with  certain  securi- 
ties) "  should  be  contumaciously  refused,  you 
"  were  firmly  determined  to  take  your  stand 
"  against  the  Catholics,  the  same  as  if  you  had 
"  never  stood  forward  their  advocate."  I  ven- 
tured, too, — having  first  shown  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  did  refuse  to  accept  the  Bill — that 
they  did  so  before  they  could  be  apprised  of  its 
failure  in  Parliament — and  that  this  failure  was 
in  part  caused  by  the  early  declared  opposition 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  securities  provided 
by  the  Bill, — having,  I  say,  shown  this.  I  ven- 
tured to  call  on  you  to  redeem  your  pledge. 

In  alluding  to  this  matter  in  Parliament,  on 
the  7th  of  March  last,  }^ou  were  pleased  to  give 
an  indignant  contradiction  of  these  facts, — and 
to  say,  that  the  securities,  provided  by  you  in 
the  Bill  of  1813,  failed,  because  the  late  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  opposed  the  clause 
for  giving  seats  in  Parliament  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  not  because  the  Roman  Catholic  ec- 
clesiastics expressed  any  distaste  of  them.  "  Is 
"  it  not,"  you  exclaimed,  "  human  nature,  is 
"  not  every  day's  experience,  when  a  scheme 
"  or  bargain  fails,  to  say  that  you  were  not  satis- 
"  fied  with  the  terms,  and  to  retract  the  conces- 
"  sions  which  you  might  have  before  been  willing 
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"  to  make?  If  a  man  is  buying  a  bouse,  be 
"  offers  a  price  which  is  refused,  and  be  after- 
"  wards  is  unwilling  to  admit  that  be  offered 
u  such  a  price.  With  confusion  of  history, 
"  which,  in  the  light  thrown  on  it  by  the  Right 
u  Honourable  Gentleman,  is  strange,  he  says  that 
"  the  (Roman)  Catholic  prelates  refused  what 
"  was  never  offered  to  them." 

I  am  here,  it  is  evident,  in  the  very  unplea- 
sant predicament,  of  being  opposed  to  you  on  a 
matter  of  fact ;  but  this  unpleasantness  is  greatly 
lessened  by  my  finding  from  your  speech  of 
Tuesday  night,  that  it  will  be  really  an  assist- 
ance to  you,  in  your  present  state  of  feeling  to- 
wards the  Roman  Catholics,  to  satisfy  you  that 
I  was  right,  and  that  you  were  wrong ;  that, 
in  truth,  the  promise  which  you  gave  in  1813, 
and  the  fulfilment  of  which  would  be  now  far 
from  inconvenient  to  you,  is  still  in  full  force. 

I  say,  then,  Sir, — and  I  challenge  the  utmost 
rigour  of  inquiry  into  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ments which  I  make, — that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Prelates  in  Ireland,  when  they  rejected  the  pro- 
posed securities  as  utterly  inadmissible,  did  not, 
and  could  not,  know,  that  the  Bill  containing 
them  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  vote  of  rejection  passed  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th  of  May ;  the  Meeting  of  the  Prelates  in 
Dublin,  at  which  the  Securities  were  refused, 
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was  on  the  very  following  day :  it  was,  therefore, 
physically  impossible  that  they  should  be  ap- 
prised of  the  loss  of  the  Bill.  But,  further,  the 
sentiments  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were,  in  part, 
declared  against  the  Bill,  before  it  was  rejected; 
and,  as  I  have  said  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
have  just  now  repeated,  their  opposition  to  it 
was  one  of  the  declared  causes  of  its  rejection. 
This  I  shall  beg  leave  to  prove  by  reference  to 
the  speech  of  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  opposing  in  the  Committee  that 
clause  of  your  Bill,  which  gave  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  admission  to  Parliament. 

"  Now  that  this  Bill,  with  all  its  amended  and 
"  incorporated  provisions,  is  before  us,  does  it 
"  appear  that  the  basis  of  general  satisfaction 
"  and  concord  is  likely  to  be  established  ?  What 
"  say  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland?  Have 
"  the  Roman  Catholic  laity,  and  their  Catholic 
"  Board  (the  hitherto  avowed  and  accredited 
"  organ  of  their  sentiments)  declared  their  ap- 
"  probation  of  this  Bill?  Certainly  not.  And  so 
"  far  as  we  do  know  of  their  proceedings,  some 
"  of  their  most  distinguished  leaders,  and  aux- 
"  iliary  delegates,  have,  in  their  successive  meet- 
"  ings,  most  vehemently  declaimed  against  it. 

"  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  on  their  part, 
"  also  cry  aloud  against  its  ecclesiastical  provi- 
"  sions.  The  Roman  Catholic  Metropolitan 
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u  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Troy,  has  declared 
"  them  to  be  worse  than  the  old  Veto.  And  a 
"  vicar  apostolic  in  England,  who  presides  epis- 
"  copally  over  the  Midland  district,  and  is  him- 
"  self  the  agent  for  all  the  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
"  lates  of  Ireland,  has  denounced  them  as  what 
"  all  Roman  Catholics  must  abhor,  and  has  de- 
"  dared  to  the  world  that,  sooner  than  accept  them, 
"  they  will  lay  down  their  lives  on  the  scaffold." 

From  all  this,  Sir,  it  is,  I  submit,  perfectly 
clear,  that  your  old  pledge  remains  unredeemed; 
and  that  by  redeeming  it  now,  "  by  taking 
"  your  stand  against  the  Roman  Catholics,"  you 
would  fulfil  an  ancient  engagement,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  you  would  consult  for  present 
convenience.  But  if  direct  opposition  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  now,  would  be  rather  too 
strong  a  course, — as,  considering  all  that  has 
passed  since  the  pledge  was  given,  you  might 
fairly  suggest  it  to  be, — an  adherence  to  your 
latest  promise  ought  perhaps  to  content  us. 
"  You  will  not  provoke  that  passive  resistance 
"  which  might,  you  fear,  be  raised  among  the 
"  Protestants  in  this  country ;"  "  against  that 
"  feeling  you  are  not  prepared  to  run ;"  "  you 
"  will  suffer  our  prejudices  to  sleep  at  present, 
"for  you  believe  it  is  a  sleep,  from  which,  if 
11  prematurely  aroused,  they  might  be  awoke  with 
"  gigantic  strength" 
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The  extent  to  which  this  promise  goes,  will  be 
made  more  fully  apparent  before  I  have  done. 
Meanwhile,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remind  you, 
that  the  particular  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
is  not  the  only  one  in  which  you  have  attained 
to  a  truer  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  bearings 
of  the  facts,  in  this  great  question,  since  it  was 
last  discussed.  In  the  debate  on  the  6th  of 
March,  the  learned  Member  for  the  city  of 
Dublin  had  given  as  a  reason  for  requiring  fur- 
ther securities  against  the  Roman  Catholics  than 
merely  an  oath,  "  that  the  Constitution  was  not 
"  satisfied  with  that  security,  even  in  the  case  of 
"  the  King;  that,  besides  the  restraint  imposed 
"  by  the  Coronation  Oath,  which  bound  him  to 
"  maintain  the  Protestant  Established  Church, 
"  further  cautions  were  taken  to  secure  his  ob- 
"  servance  of  this  prime  duty." 

The  argument  is,  I  submit,  very  sound,  and 
very  judicious  ;  at  any  rate,  it  did  not  appear 
likely  to  excite,  in  a  sober  mind,  any  inclination 
to  taunt  and  ridicule.  But,  at  that  time,  the 
bare  mention  of  the  Coronation  Oath  was 
enough  to  shake  your  mind  "  from  its  pro- 
"  priety ;"  accordingly  you  came  down  to  the 
House  the  following  night,  and  permitted  your- 
self to  give  vent  to  the  following  not  very  ap- 
propriate, and — considering  the  place  which  you 
held,  both  in  the  public  estimation,  and  still  more 


in  the  councils  of  your  Sovereign, — somewhat 
startling  remark :  "  There  was  an  argument 
"  brought  forward  by  an  Honourable  Gentle- 
"  man  last  night  which,  I  confess,  I  heard  with 
"  some  amazement.  The  Honourable  Gentle- 
"  man  is,  I  believe,  new  to  this  House,  other- 
"  wise  I  think  he  must  have  known,  that  the 
"  day  of  the  Coronation  Oath  is  gone  by.  If  he 
"  had  not  been  quite  new,  he  would  hardly  have 
"  brought  it  forward  as  a  final  and  conclusive 
"  argument — that  the  Crown  could  not  grant 
"  fresh  concessions  to  the  Catholics  without  a 
"  violation  of  the  Coronation  Oath.  I  like  to  go 
"  to  high  places  for  high  arguments,  and  therefore 
"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  setting  his  mind  en- 
"  tirely  at  ease,  by  reading  an  extract  from  the 
"  Speech  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  1 825  :  '  He  could 
"  '  not  consider  the  Coronation  Oath  as  any  ob- 
"  '  stacle  to  the  removal  of  the  civil  and  politi- 
"  l  cal  disabilities  of  the  (Roman)  Catholics. 
"  *  The  oath  was  an  oath  to  protect  the  Estab- 
"  '  lished  Church  and  Clergy  of  the  Realm.  The 
"  '  removal  of  the  disabilities  might  possibly 
"  i  affect  that  Church,  but  it  could  only  do  so 
"  '  consequentially.  Many  wise  and  good  men 
"  '  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  strengthen 
"  (  the  Church ;  and  if  Parliament  presented  a 
"  '  Bill  to  the  King  for  his  acceptance,  grounded 
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"  '  upon  this  assumption,  he  did  not  see  how 
"  '  the  King  could  be  advised  to  consider  it  as 
"  '  at  variance  with  the  obligations  of  the  Oath 
"  i  he  had  taken.'  I  hope,"  you  continued,  "  at 
"  least,  one  bugbear  is  disposed  of,  and  we  shall 
"  hear  no  more  of  the  Coronation  Oath." 

Need  I  say,  Sir,  that  in  this  hope  you  have 
been  disappointed,  I  will  not  say  cruelly,  but 
most  bitterly  disappointed  ?  Among  the  nume- 
rous incidents  of  the  few  eventful  weeks  which 
have  elapsed  since  that  debate,  certainly  not  the 
least  interesting,  nor  the  least  momentous,  is 
the  revived  importance  which  the  Coronation 
Oath  has  been  made  to  assume  even  in  your 
estimation.  That  Oath  is  no  longer  a  mere 
"  bugbear"  to  you ; — •"  its  day,"  as  you  have 
recently  felt  and  acknowledged,  is  very  far  in- 
deed from  having  "  gone  by." 

But  this  is  a  matter  so  pregnant  with  mighty 
consequences,  that  I  must  be  permitted  to  con- 
sider it  a  little  more  at  large. 

The  opinion  of  the  revered  nobleman  whose 
words  have  just  been  cited,  was  evidently 
founded  on  the  terms  of  the  Coronation  Oath, 
as  prescribed  by  1  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  6\  That 
this  oath  has  by  a  subsequent  statute  received 
some  important  additions,  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  show  presently.  Meanwhile,  it  cannot  escape 
observation,  that  the  noble  Lord's  judgment  on 
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the  question  includes  one  very  important  con- 
dition. The  oath,  it  is  true,  creates  no  absolute 
and  specific  prohibition  of  the  partial,  or  entire, 
removal  of  the  disabilities  under  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  now  lie.  It  protects  the  Esta- 
blished Church  and  Clergy,  but  it  ought  not  to 
be  contended,  that  every  measure  is  thereby  for- 
bidden, which  may  be  fraught  with  contingent 
and  consequential  mischief  to  them,  provided 
that  such  mischief  be  bona  fide  unforeseen  and 
unapprehended  by  him  who  takes  the  oath.  In 
the  instance  of  the  proposed  measure,  "  many 
"  wise  and  good  men/'  says  Lord  Liverpool, 
"  are  of  opinion,  that  it  would  strengthen  the 
"  Church;  and  if  Parliament  presented  a  Bill  to 
"  the  King,  grounded  upon  this  assumption,  I  do 
"  not  see  how  the  King  could  be  advised  to 
"  consider  it  as  at  variance  with  the  obligations 
u  of  the  oath  which  he  had  taken."  From  this 
opinion,  so  guarded,  it  is  not  probable  that  many 
persons  would  be  found  to  dissent.  The  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown,  whatever  might  be  their 
own  opinions  of  the  probable  consequences  of 
such  a  Bill,  if  Parliament  presented  it  as  a  mea- 
sure of  security  for  the  Church,  (or  even,  it 
might  be  added,  as  free  from  all  clanger  to  the 
Church,)  would  not,  perhaps,  be  justified  in  ad- 
vising the  exercise  of  the  royal  negative,  on 
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the  ground  of  the  Bill's  being  at  variance  with 
the  Coronation  Oath. 

But  this,  as  I  am  sure  you,  Sir,  cannot  but 
perceive,  leaves  the  most  important  consideration 
in  the  case  wholly  untouched.  The  Oath  taken 
by  the  King,  is  a  purely  personal  act ;  it  is  an 
act  between  himself  and  God.  To  apply  to  it  our 
little,  convenient,  political,  or  legal  fictions,— 
to  talk  of  "  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament,"  as 
enabling  it  to  annul,  or  dispense  with,  the  Oath 
of  the  Sovereign, — to  speak  gravely  of  "  a 
"  Keeper  of  the  King's  Conscience," — to  say, 
that  as  "  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,"  as  all 
his  questionable  acts  must  be  regarded  as  the 
acts  of  his  ministers,  therefore  they  must  direct 
him  in  such  a  case  as  this, — would  be  more 
foolish,  even  than  it  would  be  presumptuous. 
He  might,  and  probably  he  would,  communicate 
with  those  persons — whether  his  political  minis- 
ters, or  others — on  whose  counsel  he  places  most 
reliance,  in  an  affair  of  so  great  spiritual  and  con- 
scientious moment  to  him  ;  but  it  would  be  the 
grossest  insult  to  the  Monarch,  it  would  be  de- 
grading him  from  the  rank  of  a  moral  being,  to 
suppose  that  he  would  regard  the  advice  of  such 
counsellors,  be  they  who  they  may,  as  acquitting 
him  of  the  awful  responsibility  of  acting  in  such 
a  case  on  the  deliberate  determination  of  his  own 
conscience.  Every  Sovereign,  duly  impressed 
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with  the  solemn  nature  of  the  obligation  of  his 
oath,  (as,  thank  God,  our  own  gracious  Sovereign 
has  eminently  proved  himself  to  be,)  would  feel 
that  that  oath  bound  him, — as  he  values  the  favour 
of  God,  and  the  promise  of  that  "  Crown  im- 
"  mortal,"  before  which  his  earthly  diadem  fades 
into  a  worthless  toy, — to  decide  for  himself,  whe- 
ther the  Bill,  offered  to  his  acceptance,  do  in- 
deed contain  provisions  at  variance  with  one  of 
the  great  and  expressed  objects  of  his  Oath,  with 
"  the  maintenance,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  of 
"  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  Gos- 
4<  pel,  and  the  Protestant  Reformed  Religion  esta- 
"  blished  by  law."  The  minister  who  should  dare 
to  tell  his  Sovereign,  that  he  is  exempt  from  this 
duty,  that  he  may  act  on  the  conscience  of  his 
Parliament,  or  of  his  Privy  Council,  instead  of 
his  own,  in  such  a  case — I  will  go  further,  and 
will  say,  that  the  minister  who  should  dare  to 
treat  the  Coronation  Oath,  in  the  presence  of 
his  Sovereign,  with  half  the  levity  with  which 
you  have  thought  it  not  unbecoming  to  treat 
it  in  your  place  in  Parliament, — would  bring 
on  himself  a  responsibility,  which  no  honest  man 
would  incur  for  all  that  Kings  and  Parliaments 
can  give  or  take  away. 

Sir,  that  ever-to-be-lamented  minister,  whose 
place  you  now  fill,  was  not  accustomed  so  to  re- 
gard these  matters.  He  never  spoke  of  them 
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without  being  duly  impressed  with  the  solemn 
nature  of  his  subject.  Instead  of  sneering  at 
the  Coronation  Oath  as  "  a  bugbear,"  instead 
of  saying  that  "  its  day  was  gone  by,"  he,  in  the 
very  passage  of  the  speech  from  which  you  quote 
a  part,  recognized  its  great,  its  enduring,  its 
practical  importance.  He  went  the  whole 
length  of  warning  his  noble  auditors  (honoured 
be  his  memory  for  the  manly  declaration !)  that 
even  if  Parliament  should  pass  a  Bill  founded 
on  a  Resolution  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Lower  House,  it  became  them  to  consider,  zvhe- 
ther  the  King  could  consent  to  establish  it  by 
law,  consistently  with  the  obligation  of  his  Coro- 
nation Oath.  The  Resolution  was  as  follows : 
"  That  it  is  expedient  that  provision  should  be 
"  made  by  law  for  the  maintenance  of  the  se- 
"  cular  Clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ire- 
"  land :"  and  on  it  Lord  Liverpool  said,  "  The 
"  (Roman)  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  professes 
"  to  be  a  national,  and  not  a  missionary  Church. 
"  The  bishoprics  and  parishes  were  the  same,  or 
"  nearly  so,  as  the  bishoprics  and  parishes  of 
"  the  Established  Church.  The  (Roman)  Ca- 
"  tholic  Bishops  claim  a  parity  of  spiritual  juris- 
"  diction  with  the  Bishops  of  the  Establishment, 
u  — their  parish  Priests  claim  a  parity  of  spiritual 
"  rights  and  duties  with  the  parochial  Clergy  of 
"  the  Establishment.  It  was  for  Parliament, 
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"  therefore,  seriously  to  consider,  whether  the 
"  King  could  consent  to  establish  by  law  such  a 
"  Church  as  that  now  claiming  to  exist  in  Ire- 
"  land,  under  the  designation  of  the  Irish  Roman 
"  Catholic  Church,  consistently  with  the  obli- 
"  gation — '  to  preserve  unto  the  Bishops  and 
"  '  Clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the  Churches 
"  '  committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and 
"  t  privileges  as  by  law  do,  or  shall,  appertain 
"  '  unto  them,  or  any  of  them.' " 

Such,  Sir,  were  the  sentiments  and  language 
of  your  high-minded,  conscientious  predecessor. 
May  the  same  spirit  of  inflexible  integrity,  hal- 
lowed and  purified  by  the  same  meek  and  unos- 
tentatious piety,  still  preside  over  those  councils, 
from  which  he  is  now  removed !  If  there  shall 
ever  be  a  successor  who  is  incapable  of  being 
influenced  by  the  same  exalted  feelings,  at  least 
may  the  shame  of  contrast  with  so  bright  an  ex- 
ample protect  us  from  witnessing  all  outrageous 
violation  of  his  principles  !  But  the  wish  is  a 
foolish  one.  It  will  be  better,  far  better,  for  us, 
that,  when  the  righteous  spirit  shall  have  fled, 
(Dii  omen  avert  ant  /)  we  may  at  once  be  warned 
of  the  loss,  by  the  exorbitant  movements  of  any 
evil  Genius  which  may  have  usurped  its  place. 

But  I  have  said,  that  Lord  Liverpool's  view  of 
the  Coronation  Oath  seems  to  have  been  limited 
to  the  terms  of  the  Oath,  as  enjoined  by  1  W. 
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and  M.  c,  6. — and  that  a  very  important  addi- 
tion was  subsequently  made  to  it.  This  was 
done  by  one  of  the  most  solemn  acts  of  legisla- 
tion recorded  in  our  Statute  Book, — the  Treaty 
of  Union  with  Scotland.  That  Treaty  (5  Ann. 
c.  8.)  Art.  xxv.  recites  an  Act  (5  Ann.  c.  5.)  en- 
titled "  An  Act  for  securing  the  Church  of  Eng- 
"  land  as  by  Law  Established,"  and  declares  it 
to  be  an  "  essential  and  fundamental  part  of  the 
"  said  Articles  and  Union."  But  the  Act  so  so- 
lemnly recited,  s.  7->  declares  that  the  13  Eliz. 
c.  12.  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Ministers  of  the 
"  Church  of  England  to  be  of  sound  Religion," 
and  the  "  Act  of  Uniformity,"  and  all  other  Acts 
of  Parliament  now  in  force  for  the  Establish- 
ment and  Preservation  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
government  thereof,  shall  remain  and  be  in  full 
force  for  ever. 

And  the  next  Section  enacts,  "That  every 
"  subsequent  King  or  Queen,  at  his  or  her  Co- 
"  ronation,  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  to 
"  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably  the  said  Set- 
"  tlement  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
"  Doctrine,  Worship,  Discipline,  and  Govern- 
"  ment  thereof,  as  by  law  established,  within 
"  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland." 

Sir,  when  I  read  the  terms  in  which  this  oath 
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is  conceived,  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  high  grati- 
fication, most  certainly,  but  of  no  surprise,  that 
a  prince,  alive  to  the  most  solemn  of  all  obliga- 
tions, should  resolve,  as  our  gracious  Sovereign 
has  resolved,  never  to  concur  in  granting  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  such  concessions  as 
they  and  their  advocates  in  Parliament  are  ac- 
customed to  demand.  If  indeed  such  measures 
were  proposed  as  the  conscience  of  the  Sove- 
reign could  regard  as  a  real,  fair,  ample  security 
of  the  great  objects,  to  the  maintenance  and  pre- 
servation of  which  he  is  bound  by  oath,  the  case 
would  be  different ;  and  you  would  then  have 
the  assurance  afforded  by  every  act  of  his  illus- 
trious reign,  that  he  would  rejoice  in  extending 
an  equal  share  of  civil  and  political  rights  to  all 
his  subjects.  But  who  is  prepared  to  offer  such 
securities  ?  You,  Sir,  have  been  pleased  to  pro- 
claim yourself  "  no  Security-grinder!"  You  have 
said,  in  a  tone  of  sneer  and  banter,  which  few  of 
your  hearers,  and  still  fewer  of  your  readers, 
have  thought  particularly  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion, "  the  task  of  finding  securities  to  satisfy 
"  these  over-scrupulous  gentlemen  is  something 
"  like  the  task  imposed  on  the  prophet  in  the  Bible, 
11  who  was  not  only  tojlnd  out  the  interpretation, 
"  but  to  guess  at  the  dream"  We  all  remember 
a  person,  some  years  ago,  charged  with  intend- 
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ing  to  bring  the  Scriptures  into  contempt  by 
his  profane  application  of  their  language ;  and 
he  procured  an  acquittal  from  the  jury  by  ad- 
ducing instances  of  similar  irreverence  (among 
others)  from  some  of  your  juvenile  productions. 
Are  you  desirous  that  a  future  Hone  shall  be 
able  to  cite  in  his  defence  the  graver  authority 
of  your  addresses  to  Parliament,  at  your  present 
mature  age,  and  in  the  character  of  Minister  of 
the  Crown? 

But  I  am  unwilling  to  dwell  on  such  a  topic, 
and  return  to  your  remarks  on  the  question  be- 
fore me.  "  If  they  (the  opponents  of  the  Ro- 
"  man  Catholic  Claims) — if  they  feel  danger,  let 
"  them  find  the  securities.  It  is  a  little  too 
tc  much  to  suppose  that  we  are  first  to  guess  at 
"  the  danger,  and  then  fit  the  security  to  it." 

Sir.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  point  was  not 
mooted  for  the  first  time  on  the  7th  of  March 
last.  Several  years  ago,  a  Speaker  in  your 
House,  of  whom,  in  common  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  my  countrymen,  I  was  then  a  warm  ad- 
mirer, made  upon  it  the  following  very  judicious 
remark. — "  Is  it  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that 
"  Protestants  should  be  expected  to  be  of  one 
"  mind  as  to  granting  every  thing  to  the  (Roman) 
"  Catholics,  when  such  a  discordance  of  opinion 
u  reigns  among  the  (Roman)  Catholics  them- 
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"  selves  as  to  the  terms  on  which  such  grant 
k>  would  be  acceptable  to  them?  It  has  been 
'•  argued  rather  whimsically,  that  the  granting 
u  parti)  should  be  prepared  to  offer  terms  to  the 
"petitioning  party:  but  surely  it  is  for  those 
"  who  -seek  a  concession  in  their  own  favour,  to 
"  propose  those  means  of  security,  and  those  terms 
"  of  arrangement,  without  which,  it  is  admitted 
"  on  all  hands,  that  concession  could  not  be  ra- 
"  tionally  made" — The  Speaker,  of  whose  words 
I  have  here  availed  myself,  is  one  with  whom,  if 
I  may  venture  to  judge  from  your  most  recent 
effusions,  you  are  very  far  indeed  from  being  on 
so  good  terms  as  your  best  friends  would  wish 
—It  was  the  Right  Honourable  George  Can- 
ning, of  May  25,  1810,  a  gentleman,  from  whose 
speeches,  about  that  period,  it  would  be  easy  to 
adduce  arguments  in  direct  contradiction  to  al- 
most every  thing  you  have  said  on  this  subject 
during  the  last  ten  years,  up  to  the  epoch  of 
your  return  to  sounder  views  on  the  night  of 
Tuesday  last. 

To  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
gratifying  of  all  your  declarations  on  that 
memorable  night,  I  shall  now  beg  leave  to 
advert.  It  is  as  follows:  "  When  I  am  taunted 
"  with  thwarting  the  views  of  my  Sovereign  by 
"  an  honourable  member,  who  has  not  feared  to 
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"  enter  the  very  penetralia  of  the  Royal  breast, 
"  to  probe  the  speculative  opinions  which  rest 
"  there,  my  answer  is — that  I  have  not,  and  will 
11  not,  violate  the  Royal  conscience.  I  will  vene- 
"  rate  it  in  the  present  Sovereign,  as  I  have  done 
"  in  the  late  King" 

Sir,  I  most  heartily  thank  you  for  those  few 
important  words.  They  appear  to  me, — I  say  it 
seriously  and  deliberately, — to  have  done  more 
for  the  public  tranquillity,  more  for  the  security 
and  triumph  of  the  Protestant  cause,  than  all 
the  ablest  exertions  of  all  the  ablest  and  most 
zealous  of  its  advocates  have  ever  achieved.  In 
short,  Sir,  though  I  will  not  offend  you,  by  sup- 
posing that  you  intended  such  an  effect,  we  owe 
more  to  you  than  to  any  subject  in  the  King's 
dominions.  "  You  will  not  violate  the  Royal 
"  conscience :  you  will  venerate  it  in  the  present 
"  Sovereign,  as  you  have  done  in  the  late  King." 

If  there  be  anything  indefinite,  anything  am- 
biguous, in  the  former  part  of  these  words — all 
is  cleared  up,  all  becomes  plain  and  precise  in  the 
conclusion.  The  measure  of  your  promised  re- 
spect and  veneration  for  the  conscience  of  the 
present  Sovereign,  is  that  which  you  paid  to  the 
conscience  of  his  Royal  Father.  Now,  Sir,  that 
— we  all  remember — was  the  most  perfect  and 
scrupulous  forbearance  from  ever  obtruding  on 
his  councils,  from  ever  bringing  forwards,  or 
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supporting  in  Parliament,  (nay,  it  included  the 
habitual  and  constant  practice  of  voting  against,} 
a  question,  on  which  he  had  declared  himself  to 
be  unalterably,  conscientiously,  religiously  re- 
solved, that  he  would  never  yield.  He  had  "  an 
oath  in  Heaven" — and  you  respected  his  awful 
reverence  for  its  obligation.  But  not  to  dwell 
in  my  own  feeble  language  on  the  subject,  I 
will  avail  myself  of  your  eloquent  statement  of 
the  principles  on  which  you  then  acted,  and  on 
which  you  have  now  promised,  in  the  face  of  Par- 
liament  and  of  your  country,  that  you  will  hence- 
forth again  act. 

"  While  there  existed  in  the  breast  of  the 
"  Sovereign  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
"  entertainment  of  this  question,  an  obstacle 
"  not  of  opinion,  but  of  conscience,  the  only 
"  alternative  left  to  a  public  man,  who  held  the 
"  opinions  which  I  profess  to  have  holden,  was, 
"  either  to  push  those  opinions  into  action,  at  all 
•'  the  hazard  to  which  such  a  course  would  be 
"  liable,*  or,  manfully  to  interfere  between  the  con- 
"  science  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  agitation  of  this 
"  question,  at  whatever  risk  of  unpopularity  or  mis- 
"  construction.  This  latter  was  the  course  which  I 
"  thought  it  my  duty  to  adopt"  "  Nor  is  there  in 
"  this  determination  any  thing  for  which  I  ought 

*  Here  was  a  reference  to  the  unhappy  malady  of  the  late 
king.     See  Debates,  June  the  22d,  1812. 
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"  to  apologize,  as  inconsistent  with  the  strictest 
"  theory  or  ordinary  practice  of  the  constitu- 
"  tion.  By  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  the 
"  Sovereign  is  armed  with  the  power  of  inter- 
"  posing  his  negative  upon  any  measure  which 
"  he  conscientiously  disapproves.  In  the  prac- 
"  tice  of  the  constitution,  this  power  has  been 
"  actively  employed  as  lately  as  in  the  reign  of 
"  King  William.  Had  Parliament  adopted  and 
"  pressed  the  (Roman)  Catholic  claims  to  the 
"  last  stage,  in  the  last  stage,  they  might,  and 
"  probably  would,  have  been  met  by  this  ex- 
"  treme  resistance.  What  advantage,  there- 
"  fore,  in  the  trial  ?  But  what  danger  in  the 
"  conflict!  Better  was  it,  surely,  to  prevent 
"  an  extremity,  the  results  of  which  might  have 
"  been  such,  as  those  who  are  most  interested 
"  in  the  question  would  themselves  have  been 
"  the  foremost  to  deprecate."  "  The  Roman 
"  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  a  loyal  people." 
"  If  concessions  and  relaxations  in  their  favour 
"  had  arrived  at  a  point  beyond  which  not  the 
"policy,  but  the  conscience  of  the  Monarch  would 
"  not  suffer  him  to  go,  they  would  surely  have 
"  respected  in  him  those  rights  of  conscience  which 
"  they  claim  for  themselves" 

Such,  Sir,  was  the  honourable  and  manly 
course  which  you  pursued  ;  such  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  founded.  If  the  assertion  of 
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those  principles  was  mingled  with  matter 
peculiar  to  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  our 
late  beloved  King,  still  the  principles  them- 
selves remain  the  same ;  and  for  your  distinct 
and-  public  promise  to  act  upon  them  in  the 
case  of  his  present  Majesty,  for  the  pledge  you 
have  thus  given,  not  only  not  to  press  on  the 
royal  councils,  but  not  again  to  support,  by  your 
voice  or  vote  in  Parliament, — nay,  even  to  vote 
against, — the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
during  the  present  reign,  you  are,  I  think,  enti- 
tled to  the  thanks  of  every  friend  to  the  mo- 
narchy or  the  religion  of  your  country. 

May  that  reign  be  as  long  as  the  ardent 
wishes  and  prayers  of  a  loyal  people  would 
make  it ! — a  people  attached  to  their  sovereign, 
not  merely  by  the  formal  bonds  of  interest  or 
duty,  but  by  a  grateful  sense  of  the  benefits 
which  have  flowed  to  them  from  his  wise  and 
hitherto  truly  British  councils !  Long,  very 
long  may  it  be,  before  we  fully  know  the  value 
of  his  life  to  us  ! 

Not  that  I  give  credit  to  every  sinister  ru- 
mour, which  the  malice  or  folly  of  the  age  may 
delight  to  spread.  If  there  be,  in  any  quarter, 
a  conscientious  conviction  that  concession  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  or  any  other  measure,  is 
consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  the  Es- 
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tablished  Church,  I  honour  the  firmness  which 
would  act  on  that  conviction.  But  I  will  not 
believe  on  light  grounds,  that  a  Personage  of 
the  most  exalted  rank  can  ever  permit  himself 
to  indulge  in  coarse  abuse  of  the  Governors  of 
our  Church,  or  indecent  threats  of  his  future  hos- 
tility to  their  order.  I  will  not  believe  that  any 
prince  of  the  royal  line  of  Brunswick,  so  long 
the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  faith,  can  be  a  re- 
creant to  the  most  sacred  principles  of  his  fa- 
thers. I  will  not  believe  that  a  son  of  George 
the  Third,  a  brother  of  George  the  Fourth,  and 
of  Frederic  Duke  of  York,  can  have  forgotten 
what  is  the  first  and  highest  distinction  of  his 
illustrious  House — can  set  at  nought  the  ex- 
amples both  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living — can 
be  insensible  to  the  honest  pride  of  aspiring  to 
some  portion  of  the  glory  of  those  whom,  in 
common  with  all,  and  more  than  all,  he  must  be 
accustomed  to  reverence  and  honour.* 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  former  Editions  of  this  Letter, 
an  incident  has  occurred,  which  not  only  enables  me,  but 
makes  it  my  pleasing  duty,  to  remove  altogether  every  unplea- 
sant apprehension,  which  the  rumours,  above  referred  to,  may 
have  for  a  time  excited. 

On  Tuesday,  the  22d  of  May,  the  most  exalted  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects  presided  at  the  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  when,  in  addition 
to  an  unusually  large  assemblage  of  Prelates  and  Clergy,  there 
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But  I  turn  from  this  invidious  subject  to  the 
gratifying  duty  of  contemplating  the  results 
which  may  fairly  be  anticipated  from  your  re- 
cent engagement. 

It  is  plain,  that  the  benefit  which  you  have 
thereby  conferred,  is  not  limited  to  your  own 
case.  The  numerous  friends,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  deferring  to  your  authority,  and  not  they 
alone,  but  even  the  powerful  and  stirring  party, 
which  has  at  length  openly  joined  your  standard, 
have  given  to  the  world, — if  not  the  same  di- 
rect and  precise  pledge, — yet,  at  least,  an  im- 
plied and  virtual  promise,  to  be  equally  for- 

were  also  present  some  distinguished  Lay  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  two  of  the  Judges  of  the  land.  To 
all  and  every  of  these  I  appeal  with  confidence,  that  they  will 
bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  my  statement,  when  I  say, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, — nothing  more  ho- 
nourable to  the  illustrious  personage  himself, — than  the  warm, 
the  animated,  the  zealous  terms,  in  which,  on  all  the  repeated 
occasions  which  the  festivity  of  the  day  presented,  he  was 
pleased  to  express  his  conscientious  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
that  Church,  and  his  strenuous  and  uncompromising  determi- 
nation to  protect  and  defend  it.  The  emotions  excited  on  that 
auspicious  occasion  cannot  readily  be  forgotten ; — and  while 
the  gracious  assurances  of  His  Royal  Highness  have  left  on 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers  an  indelible  impression  of  the  most 
respectful  and  grateful  attachment  to  his  person,  may  we  not 
venture  to  hope,  that  the  unanimous  and  ardent  demonstration 
of  that  feeling  will  have  afforded  more  than  a  transient  satis- 
faction to  His  Royal  Highness  himself? 
May  24tk,  1827. 
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bearing.  They  know  your  engagement,  and, 
knowing  it,  they  still  regard  your  cause  as 
worthy  of  their  strenuous  and  anxious  support; 
they  think  that  the  other  great  benefits  which 
they  anticipate  from  "  the  liberal  nature  of 
"  your  principles,"  and  your  readiness  to  accom- 
modate your  measures  to  "  the  enlightened  spi- 
"  rit  of  the  age,"  will  be  cheaply  purchased  by 
the  sacrifice  of  their  Roman  Catholic  clients. 
To  any  remonstrance  from  those  who  may  think 
themselves  deserted,  they  have  a  most  satisfac- 
tory answer  ready.  "  We  find,  most  unex- 
"  pectedly,  (though  we  cannot  deny,  that  all 
"  the  world,  except  ourselves,  considered  it  a 
"  matter  perfectly  certain,)  that  there  is  an  in- 
"  surmountable  obstacle  to  the  success  of  your 
"  cause  in  the  highest  quarter.  You  must  not, 
"  therefore,  expect  us  to  adhere  to  our  old  de- 
"  clarations.  Only  wait  with  patience,  till  the 
"  time  shall  come — if  it  shall  ever  come — when 
"  we  may  serve  you  without  prejudice  to  other 
"  objects  :  and,  meanwhile,  comfort  yourselves 
"  with  the  reflection,  that  your  cause  cannot 
"  but  be  benefited  by  the  accession  of  your 
"  friends  to  Government,  though  that  Govern- 
"  ment  is  bound  by  the  strongest  obligations  of 
"  duty,  to  do  absolutely  nothing  to  forward  it" 

Such,    in   plain  English,  is  the  consolation 
openly  offered  to  the  Roman  Catholics  by  those 
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who  were  lately  pledged  to  identify  their  cause 
with  their  own  acceptance  of  office :  and  your 
language  is  to  the  same  effect.  In  consequence 
merely  of  your  being  chief  minister,  "  without 
"  your  official  interference,  indeed  with  your  per- 
"feet  inaction,  the  question  cannot  fail  to  acquire 
"  strength,  and  to  make  a  moral  approach  to  its 
"  consummation" 

That  the  persons,  whom  these  assurances  are 
designed  to  satisfy,  may  really  be  contented 
with  them,  must  be  the  hearty  wish  of  us  all. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  disturb  the  harmony  be- 
tween them  and  you,  by  giving  utterance  to 
any  ill-omened  apprehensions  on  this  subject. 
I  will  only  express  my  hearty  satisfaction,  that 
you,  Sir,  thus  recognize  for  yourself,  not  only 
the  duty  of  abstaining  from  all  official  interference 
in  their  favour,  but  also  of  observing  the  most 
perfect  inaction  on  the  occasion.  In  truth,  to 
suppose  the  contrary, — to  suppose  that  you  will 
employ  the  power  of  the  Crown,  its  influence 
and  its  patronage,  in  furtherance  of  a  cause  to 
which  the  conscience  of  your  Royal  Master  is 
directly  and  unalterably  opposed,  — would  be  to 
ascribe  a  degree  of  treachery  and  baseness  to 
you,  which  I  should  be  ashamed  to  charge, 
without  proof,  on  the  most  unprincipled  minis- 
ter that  ever  betrayed  the  trust  confided  to  him. 

D2 
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True  it  is,  that  some  rather  awkward  indi- 
cations of  a  different  expectation  have  been 
exhibited  by  at  least  one  of  the  principal  sup- 
porters of  your  new  ministry.  An  honourable 
baronet,  long  known  and  respected  for  the  un- 
compromising sincerity  of  his  nature,  has  spoken 
of  "  a  departure  from  the  present  course  of  policy 
"  in  respect  to  Ireland,  as  the  sine  qua  non 
"  of  his  support;"  and  though  on  entering 
into  an  explanation  of  that  rather  formidable 
phrase,  he  disclaimed  all  "  reference  to  any 
"present  vote  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
"  Catholic  claims,"  he  yet  expressly  stated, 
that  "  it  had  been  a  sine  qua  non  with  him — as 
"  he  believed  it  was  with  others — in  any  new 
"  arrangement  of  Government,  that  such  a 
"  course  should  be  taken  as  would  be  likely  to 
"  afford  hope  and  restore  tranquillity  to  Ireland  /" 
Now,  when  we  recollect  that  the  same  honour- 
able baronet  has  repeatedly  said,  that  nothing 
short  of  the  full  concession  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics is  the  adequate  object  of  their  hope,  or 
can  give  the  smallest  prospect  of  their  future 
contentment,  it  is,  I  apprehend,  quite  plain, 
that  he  considers  himself  to  have  received  as- 
surances from  the  new  Government, — in  return 
for  the  promise  of  his  support, — that  some 
more  effectual  and  decisive  course  will  be  pur- 
sued than  is  indicated  by  your  suggestion  of  the 
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great  moral  efficacy  which  the  bare  name  of  a 
"  Canning  Administration"  "without  any  official 
"  interference,"  I  repeat,  nay,  "  with  the  most 
"  perfect  inaction,"  must  have  in  tranquillizing 
the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  one  hand,  and  sub- 
duing the  prejudices  of  the  Protestants  on  the 
other. 

True  it  also  is,  that  certain  negociations  are 
known  to  have  been  carrying  on  with  the  leader 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  which  do  not 
seem  quite  in  accordance  with  the  undeniable 
claims  which  your  promise  has  given  us  on  you 
and  your  friends,  both  new  and  old.  It  has 
been  stated  on  very  high  authority,  that  "  all 
"  is  settled  with  the  Irish,"  a  most  pregnant 
intimation; — And  within  these  two  days,  it  has 
been  avowed  by  a  Whig  nobleman,  of  great 
consideration  with  his  party,  and  very  highly 
connected  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland, — 
(if  the  fact  be  denied,  I  shall  not  be  backward 
in  mentioning  his  name,  and  the  place,  and  the 
time,  at  which  he  made  the  avowal,)— that 
"  he  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Mr. 
"  O'Connell,  on  the  subject  of  the  postpone- 
"  ment  of  the  (Roman)  Catholic  question,  and 
"  that  Mr.  O'Connell  was  perfectly  satisfied 
"  with  the  explanation  his  Lordship  had  given 
"  him,  and  with  the  reasons  for  postponing  that 
"  question  to  another  session." 
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What  those  reasons  were,  I  am  not  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  guess.  But  we  are  not  left 
wholly  to  conjecture.  The  open-hearted  and 
plain-speaking  orators  of  Ireland  have  supplied 
what  was  deficient  in  the  information  afforded 
by  the  noble  Lord.  Even  while  I  am  writing, 
intelligence  has  arrived,  that  at  an  aggregate 
meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Dublin, 
called  by  special  requisition,  on  Tuesday  last,— 
the  same  memorable  day  which  gave  to  the 
House  of  Commons  your  solemn  pledge  "  not 
"  to  violate  the  conscience  of  the  King, — to 
"  reverence  it  as  you  reverenced  the  conscience  of 
"  his  Father" — on  that  very  day,  Mr.  Hugh 
O'Conor  said,  that  "  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  offer 
"  a  few  observations  to  the  meeting,  composed 
"  as  it  was  of  Roman  Catholics  from  various 
"  quarters.  They  had  met  at  an  important 
"  crisis,  and  under  circumstances  which  gave 
"  them  a  hope  and  a  promise,  that  the  amelio- 
"  ration  of  Ireland  was  at  hand;  and,  conse- 
"  quently,  that  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
"  Catholics  would  be  attended  to."  And  Mr. 
Shiel,  in  more  open  and  explicit  terms,  de- 
clared— "  MR.  CANNING  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  WILL 

"  NOT  RELINQUISH  THE  DETERMINATION,  THE 
"  MOMENT  THEY  HAVE  ACQUIRED  THE  POWER,  TO 

"  DO  us  JUSTICE.     /  have  not  distrust  in  them; 
"  and  with  respect  to  the  measure  which  we 
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"  ought  to  adopt,  I  will  say  but  one  word, 
"  namely,  that  we  ought  not  to  press  our  petition, 
"  but  act  in  such  a  way,  as  not  to  harass  and 
"  embarrass  the  men  who  are  still  surrounded 
"  with  difficulties,  ami  who  must  be  allowed  time 
"  to  mature  their  good  intentions  towards  our 


cause." 


There  is  a  marvellous  coincidence  in  all  this 
with  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  Honourable  Ba- 
ronet —  and  altogether,  it  is  quite  clear,  either 
that  there  has  been  a  most  important  and  most 
widely  extended  misapprehension  on  this  main 
subject  of  discussion  between  yourself  and  the 
great  party  which  has  recently  joined  you,  —  or 
that  there  has  been  a  most  unexampled  degree  of 
duplicity  and  perfidy  in  some  quarter  or  ano- 
ther. Considering  the  high  endowments  of 
yourself,  and  of  all  who  were  engaged  in  the 
treaty  with  you,  the  former  part  of  this  alterna- 
tive is  hardly  credible  :  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
considering  the  high  honour,  and  scrupulous 
good  faith,  which  must  actuate  such  men  on 
such  an  occasion,  the  latter  supposition  is  ab- 
solutely incredible.  Still,  people  will  talk,  and 
will  have  their  suspicions:  and  though  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  the  first  opportunity  will  be 
taken  to  disclaim  the  inferences,  which  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Irish  orators,  coupled  with  other 
matters,  seem  to  force  upon  us,  —  yet,  in  the 
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meantime,  questions  will  be  put ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  notions  of  individuals,  will 
be  answered. 

Already  it  is  asked,  how  many,  and  who,  are 
the  dupes  of  so  foul  a  fraud  ? — How  many, 
and  who,  are  the  destined  victims  of  this  un- 
holy alliance  ?  —  Is  it  Mr.  Canning,  or  the 
Whigs? — His  former  colleagues,  or  his  pre- 
sent?— The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  or 
the  Protestants  of  England  ? — The  People,  or 
THE  KING  ? 

That  all  these  questions,  and  all  others  con- 
nected with  that  great  and  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  our  national  policy,  as  well  as  that  best 
security  of  our  Christian  hope, — the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Church  of  England, — may  receive 
such  answers,  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
true  friends  both  of  Church  and  State, — is  the 
hearty  wish  of  him  who  has  had  the  honour 
of  bringing  these  considerations  before  your 

mind. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  all  the  respect, 

which  is  due  to  your  station,  to  your  talents, 
and  to  your  publ'C  character, 
your  most  humble  Servant, 

HENRY  PHILLPOTTS. 

May  Hthf  1827. 


London  :  Printed  by  C.  Koworth, 
Bell-Yard,  Temple-Bar. 
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